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Lost—Students 
GEORGE WOOSTER WALLACE STOVER 


administrators have commented the high percent- 


age students who withdraw from particular class 

between entrance college and graduation; student 
personnel workers are concerned about the reasons which cause 
the students withdraw. spite this concern reports com- 
paratively few studies are available. Two bulletins the United 
States Office Education, College Student Mortality John 
McNeely and Continuity College Attendance Frederick 
Kelly—both published 1937—contain reports investigations 
based nation-wide samplings. Hunter and DePauw 
have studied local conditions. Little information con- 
cerning local situations other institutions available. 

few years ago the writers made study involving the stu- 
dents one class the College Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The results showed among other facts that the class 
graduated 1953 comprised about one-third the students who 
entered the College four years This percentage loss 
resembled the percentages student loss—between per cent 
and per cent—found other studies. One disturbing fact 
the Ohio State study was that large number the students who 
did not complete the program simply dropped out college— 
disappeared—without giving reason. 


concern for the students who withdrew from the college 
giving reason led undertake the study reported 

this paper. The study has continued for several years. The stu- 
dents who entered the College Education the fall 1952 
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have been followed through each successive quarter until the 
summer quarter 1956. Through the records the University 
registrar’s have been able identify the students who 
have transferred either other colleges within the University 
other institutions, those who have been dismissed, and those 
who have voluntarily withdrawn from the University. Thus 
student this class who did not enroll the College Educa- 
tion for any given quarter was placed one three categories: 
transfer, dismissal, not-in-school. further check was made 
the students who transferred another college another 
institution, who were dismissed. When student failed 
re-enroll any quarter, his reason was not known, was 
placed the category not-in-school. student placed this 
category for two successive quarters was classified dropout, 
and follow-up check was made. 

each student classified dropout sent letter 
inquiry, asking his reasons for withdrawal. also asked him 
whether had since attended another institution planned 
continue his education later. return card was enclosed for the 
reply. reply the original inquiry was not received, second, 
and many cases third letter was sent. Eventually replies were 
received from per cent these former students. 

The 1952 freshman class enrolled the College Education 
numbered 472—359 (76 per cent) were women, and 113 (24 per 
cent) were men. With few exceptions they were recent high- 
school graduates. Approximately per cent the group were 
graduated the upper third their high-school classes, per 
cent the middle third, and per cent the lower third. 
the Ohio State Psychological Examination the mean percentile 
rank for the class was 49.6 (the median percentile rank was 51). 

Half the group came from cities with populations one 
hundred thousand more; per cent came from smaller towns 
with populations ranging from one thousand twenty-five 
thousand; for the remaining per cent the data showed 
particular pattern. The data the size family showed family 
four the median (with mean 4.83). Fathers’ occupa- 
tions were classified using the eleven occupational classes given 
the United States census report 1950. the basis the 
students’ statements, per cent the fathers qualified for the 
classification managers, officials, and proprietors. The remain- 
ing per cent fell mainly into two classes—craftsmen, foremen, 
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and the like; and professional, technical, and kindred workers. 
Such factors had little specific relationship stated reasons for 
dropping out school, however; they are presented primarily 
items interest and points for comparison. 


THE end the summer quarter, August, 1956, the class 
that entered the College Education Ohio State Univer- 
sity September, 1952, there were students per cent) 
who were still enrolled the College Education and who had 
not yet been graduated. the original 472 students, 160 (34 per 
cent) had been granted degrees Ohio State University. One 
hundred and twenty students graduated the normally expected 
time, June, 1956; fourteen received their degrees August, 1956; 
the remaining students, because they took heavy loads and 
attended summer school, completed the degree requirements 
earlier date. The graduation dates and the number receiving 
degrees were: 


Number 

Graduated 
160 


direct contrast graduation dismissal from college. 
comparatively small number the students the class were 
dismissed some time during their academic students, 
per cent the total group. Thirty-four were dismissed the 
freshman year; eight the sophomore year; three the junior 
year; and one the senior year. One student was reinstated 
the College after being dismissed and then was dismissed second 
time. All dismissals were for academic reasons. 

Students who transferred other colleges the University 
comprised another small part the class. Students who trans- 
ferred other universities were considered dropouts since 
the time leaving the College Education, their plans were 
not known. Thirty-eight students made such transfer within 
the University during the first year; twelve during the second 
year; three during the third year; and one during the fourth 
year. these students, per cent the total class, approxi- 
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mately equal numbers transferred the College Agriculture 
(including the School Home Economics), the College Arts 
and Sciences, and the College Commerce and Administration. 
Relatively few students transferred the College Engineering. 


largest segment the 1952 entering class was the group 
students who just dropped out school, and for whom 
the College had record their reasons for not returning. 
During the freshman year 102 students dropped out; during the 
sophomore year, 44; during the junior year, 24; and during the 
senior year, 11. total 181 students, representing per cent 
the total class, simply disappeared. 

Letters and follow-up letters were sent each the 181 
former students. Replies were received from 99, cent 
return. With few exceptions those who replied gave one major 
reason for not having returned the College. The percentage 
respondents giving each reason listed the following table: 


Reason Per Cent 


(This includes dissatisfaction with classes, instructors, 
course content, living arrangements, etc.) 

(This includes personal illness, illness within the 
family, pregnancy, husband father transferred, etc.) 


The individuals each these groups were then considered 
with respect background data. general, the pattern for the 
groups followed closely the pattern for the entire class, with 
reference such factors home town, father’s occupation, 
number family, and academic rating. There seemed 
significant relationship between any these factors and the 
reason for leaving school, with one possible exception. The stu- 
dents who left enter military service had academic ratings 
lower than the class average. This group was not large enough, 
nor was there sufficient evidence offer basis for drawing any 
general conclusions. The question relationship between aca- 
demic rating and entry into military service reason for leaving 
school, however, suggests area for further investigation. 

the basis the 55-per cent return the letters inquiry 
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the major reasons for dropping out school were (in order 
frequency): marriage; transfer another university; dissatisfac- 
tion with academic progress, classes, instructors, course content; 
personal reasons; military service; and financial. check the 
background data available (home town, father’s occupation, size 
family) showed relationship between such factors and the 
various reasons given for leaving school. The withdrawal 
these students, then, could not have been predicted any routine 
fashion the basis information hand. 


are rightly concerned about the loss students. Such 
concern naturally leads question how that loss can 
reduced. obvious answer might seem “selective ad- 
mission,” but practice not. commonly used, selective 
admission refers the use high-school marks, recommendation 
high-school teachers, and test scores. Such procedure might 
serve reduce losses due dismissal for academic failure, but 
probably would not effective reducing losses due voluntary 
withdrawal. Most those who just stop going college, the 
“dropouts,” are not low academic rank; many them are 
above average students. Further, such selective admission pro- 
cedure probably would not affect the number transfers from 
one college another within the University. 

looking for way reduce the over-all loss students, 
there are three four suggestions which seem have especial 
value. Selective admission, with particular reference high-school 
marks and test scores, has already been mentioned possible 
means reducing the number cases dismissal for academic 
failure. The number transfers from college college within 
the University would appear have implications for basic- 
college type organization, perhaps system junior colleges 
offering one-year two-year terminal programs. But with respect 
this entire group students, the dropouts, well the intra- 
university transfers and the dismissals, individual counseling 
would seem even better possibility. 

must acknowledged that individual counseling ex- 
pensive. The cost providing interview with professional 
counselor for each high-school student who thinks wants 
college, for each student being considered for admission 
college, might appear prohibitive. the means could 
found, however, such counseling procedure might help reduce 
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other procedural expenses for the colleges and thus save both time 
and money for the individuals concerned. Since this matter should 
major concern both high schools and colleges, some sort 
co-operative counseling program might developed. 

The proposed interview not thought simply 
information, check-list type interview. Rather, full counseling 
interview with professionally trained counselor holding the con- 
ference proposed. review the reasons given for dropping 
out college suggests that, such conference, consideration 
should given such items reasons for going college, 
ability college work, financial resources, and the individual’s 
preferences the college(s) which application for admission 
might made. many cases there would other questions 
equal importance considered. would seem, however, that 
there were honest appraisal each prospective college stu- 
dent’s circumstances relating these items, and action taken 
the basis that appraisal, the situation with regard lost students 
any college might vastly improved. 

The writers not intend suggest that the high-school 
record test scores should excluded from use. Such informa- 
tion could great value the skilled counselor holding these 
conferences. Nor forget the idea one-year two-year 
terminal programs offered basic college university 
junior colleges. While recognize the potential values pro- 
grams this type, discussion the issues involved beyond 
the scope the present paper. 

the final analysis, must recognized that, regardless 
what done how well done, the college will have dis- 
missals, transfers, and dropouts. Regardless the explanations 
given for high mortality rates, students will continue come and 
go. Investigations have shown some the reasons for the coming 
and going students, and have proposed some ideas what 
can done improve the situation. Perhaps college officials 
should less concerned about finding additional reasons and 
explanations, and become more concerned with making sure that 
the university’s responsibilities its students are clearly defined 
and are effectively carried out. [Vol. No. 


The reader may notice that the sum the numbers the various groups 471. 
One student died when Junior. 


Can Teach the High-School 
Student Think? 


CYNTHIA SCHUSTER 


His paper the result co-operation between the Depart- 

ments Education and Philosophy Washington State 

College. That co-operation was itself the result conver- 
sations which revealed discontent shared logicians and edu- 
cators. are all, appears, discontented with what happens 
the thinking ability American young people during their high- 
school years. teacher elementary logic, have long been 
distressed the fact that most our Freshmen come college 
imbued with false notions about the powers human reason, 
with false conceptions the nature words, with false concep- 
tions the kind knowledge given the definitions 
words, with false prejudices concerning scientific method and the 
status the conclusions science, and, worst all, with firmly 
ingrained habits fallacious thinking. find that spend much 
the time introductory course logic correcting errors 
picked the students before they get college (and fre- 
quently reinforced their college courses). Most the rest 
the time the first college course logic spent instilling habits 
clear thinking which could, believe, acquired high 
school the subject-matter mathematics, the sciences, and 
English were presented with eye the development correct 
habits reasoning. 

Zeno Katterly, dean the School Education Washing- 
ton State College, sympathetic with complaints, gave the 
opportunity discuss the situation with graduate seminar 
school administrators. These discussions convinced both the 
difficulty and the necessity the reforms shall propose. They 
further convinced that many our best young school admin- 
istrators and teachers, recognizing the imperative need the 
American citizen able think clearly, are willing experi- 
ment order find out what procedures most effectively in- 
crease the student’s reasoning powers. 

Let hasten assure the reader that shall not propose 
that course logic added the high-school curriculum. 
Quite the contrary! the reforms suggest succeed, shall find, 
hope, that have talked myself out the job teaching elemen- 
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tary logic college, for that course will become obsolete, 
should. not ridiculous, when you stop think it, that 
introduce the high-school student correct reasoning mathe- 
matics, the experimental method the physical sciences, 
reasoning about controversial political questions his debate 
courses, and then send him college take course logic 
find out correct methods reasoning? would ridiculous, 
any rate, the high-school courses really taught the student how 
reason correctly. present the college course introductory 
logic necessary remedial course, painfully undoing the harm 
done students’ thinking powers their high-school years. But, 
repeat, and when the goals shall outline are attained, and the 
parts logic pertinent each the subjects taught high 
school are incorporated into the training those subjects, the 
need for the remedial course logic the college level will dis- 
appear. And that will great advantage both higher educa- 
tion and democracy. 

divide discussion into three parts: fallacies, definitions, 
and scientific method. each part shall state briefly what 
knowledge and skill should imparted, reasons for thinking 
that most our high schools are failing impart this knowledge 
and skill, and shall then make tentative suggestions methods 
which may succeed imparting the given knowledge and skill. 
How effective the suggested procedures will prove be, can 
only know after they have been tried fairly large scale. Each 
educator, familiar with the local situation his school, will have 
judge which these methods can present adopt, and each 
will, hope, think other procedures better adapted his 
room 


discuss first, some risk. This section may dis- 
courage the reader, that will read farther. Let recog- 
nize that perfection unattainable, and set our goal much 
improvement humanly possible. only contention, 
only hope, that improved high-school training will develop 
increasingly clear awareness the misleading character the 
most common kinds fallacious reasoning. Even so, this section 
may seem discouraging, because every suggestion shall have 
make presupposes reform the training teachers. This train- 
ing, however, can acquired few hours hard work with 


should most grateful for communications from teachers and administrators 
who have tried any these experiments and can inform about the results. 
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good logic textbook short course practical logic adapted 
the needs high-school teachers.” 

Let list few the most common fallacies—fallacies 
which permeate the undisciplined thought everyday discussion, 
political addresses, newspaper articles, journals, and even 
textbooks, despite the fact that the misleading character these 
fallacies can easily made clear most ten-year-olds. list 
these fallacies under their usual names, though training young 
students avoid them, would probably advisable give 


The fallacy hasty generalization, leaping general conclu- 
sion from one few instances. The nearly universal failure 
distinguish illustration from proof indicates how deeply en- 
trenched the habit committing this fallacy. College teachers 
Freshman English assure that per cent our high-school 
graduates are incapable distinguishing example from proof. 
What wonder, when teachers, textbooks, politicians, parents, and 
everyone who wants win argument habitually gives illustra- 
the fallacy hasty generalization the fallacy false cause (post 
hoc, ergo propter hoc). Here single instance the simultaneous 
occurrence two things, one following the other rapid 
sequence, taken proof causal connection. This fallacy dom- 
inates American political life extent inexcusable view the 
amount education the American voting public has received. 
cite just one example: Despite considerable knowledge the busi- 
ness cycle, majority voters always blame the political party 
power when depression occurs. 

Fallacies irrelevant appeal emotion, such as, for instance, mud- 
slinging used refutation program, labeling with emotion- 
ally loaded labels. The quality the political speeches which win 
elections witness the fact that the people have not formed the 
habit distinguishing between factual evidence, mud, and soft 
soap. anyone thinks that democracy working well could 


those who wish acquire the knowledge fallacies, definitions, and scien- 
tific method necessary carry out this program, can only suggest that they read any 
standard elementary textbook logic, selecting for themselves the material useful 
them. far know there are textbooks written exactly for this purpose, but the 
teacher will have little difficulty, for instance, skipping the Latin names the falla- 
cies, and omitting details probability calculation which are too subtle for use high 
school. The simplest these books, believe, Irving Copi, Introduction Logic 
(Macmillan, 1950). Other books covering the same material are: Morris Cohen and 
Ernest Nagel, Introduction Logic and Scientific Method (Harcourt, Brace, 1934); 
Max Black, Critical Thinking: Introduction Logic and Scientific Method (Prentice- 
Hall, 1946); Monroe Beardsley, Thinking Straight (2nd ed., Prentice-Hall, 1956). 
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the United States, let him glance the analysis successful elec- 
tion techniques given the article Alistair Cooke, “The Cowboy 
and the City 

Fallacies shift meaning (equivocations, ambiguities). Remark- 
able may seem, are conditioning our young people com- 
mit habitually two contradictory errors with regard words. 
the one hand, they are word-worshippers and definition-addicts, 
always arguing about “the true” “the real” meaning 
word, and suckers for any argument which proves something “by 
definition” (though such proofs are almost always fallacious). 
the other hand, they can easily deceived fallacious argument 
which gives evidence concerning “socialism” one meaning that 
word, and then draws conclusion concerning “socialism” an- 
other meaning. 

Fallacious syllogisms, like this one: 

All communists approve socialized medicine. 
Norman Thomas approves socialized medicine. 
Therefore, Norman Thomas communist. 


very large part the art clear thinking consists 
habitual avoidance these fallacies. How can help our young 
people move toward this goal? first suggestion simple 
state, though enormously difficult accomplish. that teach- 
ers know enough logic enable them spot each fallacy 
occurs, and can tirelessly direct the attention children and ado- 
lescents the sound character sound reasoning and the falla- 
cious character fallacious reasoning. effective teacher will 
not only able teach the students how avoid fallacious 
reasoning, but should communicate them the desire think 
straight—even something the joy clear thinking. will 
judge when mete out praise, when gentle correction, and when 
indulge banter sarcasm. one tone and another will 
have repeat hour hour, day day, and year year, such 
comments as: “How you like that! From two examples 
jumps the conclusion that always so”; “What makes you 
think all Brazilians are like the one you met?”; ask for proof 
that combustion requires oxygen, and you give report 
one experiment which oxygen was used during combustion. 
How would you like proved that weenies are always served 
with sauerkraut showing you one meal weenies and sauer- 
kraut?”; “We asked you for reasons why you disapprove 

Manchester Guardian Weekly, May 24, 1956, 12. 
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and all you have told how much you hate it!”; “So 
going hang the dog giving him bad name!” 

The “you might well say” technique sometimes effec- 
tive. students are confused tricky fallacy, like the fallacious 
syllogism just given “proving” that Norman Thomas com- 
munist since approves something communists also approve, 
they may see its fallacious character different subject-matter 
presented argument with the same formal structure the 
original one. this case: 

You might well say that since 
All dogs have four feet, and 
cat has four feet. 

Therefore, cat dog. 


this fails work, try again, sticking even closer the 
words the original fallacy: 
You might well say that since 
All Americans approve eating, and 
The king England approves eating, 
Therefore, the king England American. 


the case fallacies hasty generalization, expert use the 
“you might well say” technique gradually develops grasp 
some parts scientific method, namely, awareness the con- 
ditions under which few observations establish high probabil- 
ity for general 

One final comment about syllogisms. deplored 
that many teachers, both high schools and colleges, have the 
false notion that all good reasoning can reduced the patterns 
valid syllogisms. Actually the syllogism one the least use- 
ful forms reasoning. valid syllogisms you almost never 
learn anything from the conclusion which you would not have 
know order assert the premises true. Take Aristotle’s 
famous syllogism: 

All men are mortal. 
Socrates man. 
Therefore, Socrates mortal. 


Beautifully valid! But obviously you cannot know that all men 
are mortal unless you know that each particular man, including 
Socrates, mortal. Enlightening students about the uselessness 
this kind deduction may help put them their guard 
against the only common use syllogistic reasoning modern 
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life, namely the abuse the syllogism deceptive 
Fallacious syllogisms, like the one about Norman Thomas, occur 
frequently the speeches shyster politicians. Ability recog- 
nize these the fallacies they are the only ability the future 
citizen needs relation the syllogism. 

Debating, which one opportunity train students avoid 
fallacies, is, think, rarely used well might be. Some text- 
books debating actually list many kinds “induction,” (some 
which are correct rules reasoning and some which are 
tricks and fallacies), all equally effective and legitimate meth- 
ods winning debate. With proper guidance, and some train- 
ing exposing fallacies committed the opponent team, the 
activity debate could made contribute the thinking 
powers and honesty the debaters. Today, fear, too fre- 
quently has the very reverse effect. recall hearing man who 
had been national high-school debate champion say: “Yes, 
won every debate, and for each victory lost our immortal 
rational souls order win it.” There something wrong with 
the training and standards the judge violating the rules 
logic necessary order win debate. tempted here 
digress topic way beyond the scope this paper: the influ- 
ence teachers reinforcing the all too common ideals the 
life successful salesmanship (no matter how bad the product 
sold) and successful self-salesmanship (no matter how bad the 
self which sold) and successful persuasion (no matter how 
bad the argument which “wins” the conversation). But restrain 
myself, and stick the topic hand. 

Let conclude this section with the admission that see 
short cuts the goal improving the student’s ability avoid 
fallacies. Adequate training practical logic for teachers, and 
infinite patience developing sound habits thought the 
long hard row have hoe. The only encouraging remark 
can make that the reforms have here suggested are such 
sort that they can instituted piecemeal, bits, here and there. 
Every foot that long row which hoed will bear fruit. 


HERE seems unbelievable amount confusion the 
minds both students and teachers the nature defini- 
tions, the nature language, and the word symbols 
clear thinking. Many educators, and many more laymen, con- 
fusedly demand that every specialist every field find way 
express everything knows simple words two syllables. Yet 
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these same people vaguely feel that they have learned something 
about new subject-matter when they have learned the definition 
new word. Rarely meet sound grasp the manner 
which word symbols serve tools for thinking, and the 
danger allowing the tool lead the thinking. Because this 
situation, shall suggest that this one branch logic (theory 
definition), some class hours set aside for lessons and discus- 
sions the nature definition. These lessons might given 
part the courses English. whatever manner they are 
taught, the student should given both theory and practice until 
easily distinguishes the following kinds definitions: 


Report definitions dictionary definitions—these report common 
usage, and are not completely stated unless mention made the 
groups people using the word the meaning reported. The only 
kind truth these definitions have the truth the report that 
certain groups certain times have adopted certain conventions 
about the meanings words. The conventions adopted are neither 
true nor false. 

Stipulative definitions—these declare the intention speaker 
writer use word given meaning during given discussion. 
They are neither true nor false, and can challenged only the 
grounds that they are inconvenient. Adopting stipulative defini- 
tion making decision about the use word symbol—and like 
all decisions, neither true nor false. 

However, there one bothersome kind stipulative definition, 
adoption which means two decisions. This the persuasive 
definition, which the value-connotations either the definiens 
the definiendum are such that value attitudes are expressed 
the definition. Example: “Socialism democracy carried 
courageously into the everyday world earning one’s living.” 
Here have not only the verbal decision concerning the mean- 
ing the word, but also expression the value decision 
praise socialism. 


Ability distinguish these kinds definitions, recognize 
what sense, any, definition true, would rescue those argu- 
ments and discussions which now bog down disagreements 
concerning definitions. Nothing could more ridiculous than 
arguments over definitions, nothing more disastrous for intelli- 
gent exchange ideas than the common refusal talk with 
someone who defines his words unconventional manner. 
minimal dose the logic definition should show students that 
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persuasive definitions, though neither true nor false, are illegiti- 
mate argument. Basic clarity about the language 
thought should enable disputants get beyond verbal misunder- 
standings find the real issues stake (if there are any issues 
remaining when misunderstandings due different uses words 
have been cleared up). 

teachers fear that this added load subject-matter 
taught high-school classes will great burden, they may 
least hope that this bit teaching will fun. experience 
with college Freshmen (only five months older than high-school 
Seniors) that other part the introductory philosophy 
course evokes such vociferous expressions enthusiasm and grati- 
tude from them. The poor students have evidently been suffering 
for years because they vaguely felt that they were intellectually 
tangled words, and they experience real joy when they get 
straightened out. 

possible that harm being done the emphasis defi- 
nitions the so-called “objective examination.” When students 
are tested more frequently definitions than reasoning ability 
comprehension, they seem draw, half-consciously, the falla- 
cious conclusion that there great wisdom definitions. 
unfortunate that questions terminology lend themselves 
readily the true-false, multiple-choice type examination. 
They are undoubtedly the questions which first spring the mind 
the harrassed teacher hurrying make out test. But better 
omit definitions altogether than overdo them until the students 
become superstitious word-worshippers. 

summarize: straighten our young students out the 
nature definition and the definition rational thought, 
suggest: first, that teach, probably the high-school English 
courses, enough the theory definition enable the student 
distinguish the different kinds definitions, and use defi- 
nitions properly; second, that encourage all teachers all 
times point out what has been done each context which 
word defined, especially when discussions formal debates are 
vitiated persuasive definitions; and third, that avoid giving 
examinations which overstress memorized definitions. 


reforms needed connection with the false notions high- 
school students pick regarding the scientific method will, 
believe, relatively easy attain. science teachers and the 
authors science textbooks become aware the falseness 
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the following common beliefs, this situation will take care it- 
self. Errors repeated classes and textbooks, leading students 
misconceptions about scientific method are: 


The belief that the deductive reasoning used mathematics the 
model after which should pattern all reasoning. This seven- 
teenth-century belief, refuted the eighteenth century, and still re- 
peated the prefaces many textbooks mathematics. are 
still conditioning our students expect the clarity and certainty 
mathematics all branches knowledge, although has been 
known for two hundred years that the mathematical method 
reasoning cannot used unless you can find self-evident axioms 
start from, and that these are found only the science pure 
mathematics. 

The belief that the conclusions the experimental sciences are 
known with certainty. particular, usually taken for granted 
that science has proved with certainty least some causal laws. 
This, course, false, and witnesses false notions the induc- 
tive methods science. 

The notion that science presupposes proves determinism. The 
argument which this error defended that science always 
looking for causal regularities the universe; hence the scientist 
committed the belief that everything completely determined. 
“You might well say” that person goes strawberry hunting, 
committed the belief that everything the world straw- 
berries. 

The belief that the experimental method the only method which 
can establish scientific conclusions. 


correct these errors need, again, adequate training 
logic and scientific method for our science teachers. However, the 
amount training needed minimal. Most teachers high- 
school sciences will able get all they need from few hours’ 
study the chapters scientific method any elementary logic 
book. When the teachers have equipped themselves the 
job, they may want try the following suggestions: 


Check through the textbooks physics, chemistry, 
marking the passages which declare imply that experiments yield 
conclusions known with certainty, containing probability element 
whatsoever, and never revised the light new data. Either 
reject the textbooks warn students against them, giving, possi- 
ble, proof that all experimentally established conclusions are proba- 
bility conclusions. hope will found that revisions the text 
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will easy, requiring very little re-writing. Actually, most the 
errors logic occur prefaces. 
Warn students against those rhetorical flourishes which declare that 
“asking questions nature means experiments the (or the 
only) scientific method.” These rhetorical flourishes prejudice 
the young minds against the social sciences. seems self-evident 
them that there can scientific knowledge about anything which 
cannot manipulated the laboratory. They apply this prejudice, 
course, only the human sciences, never astronomy. 
Sacrifice two three theorems the geometry course, using the 
time saved for discussion the axioms, the necessity having 
axioms order use the method reasoning, the impossibility 
finding axioms any other field. 
This matter the axioms geometry would seem well 
adapted treatment the Socratic method teaching, which still 
remains the most effective method developing minds (as distin- 
guished from memories). After using the Socratic method get the 
students work out one the simple theorems, put them: 
neat proof, what? Wouldn’t terrific could prove 
everything want know the same way? Why can’t we? What 
you have have order able prove things this way?” 
You will first disconcerted irrelevant answers, such 
“chalk,” teacher who asks the right questions,” “brains.” But 
sooner later, you are effective Socrates, someone will come 
with “axioms.” Catch the ball and your “stuff” the limita- 
tions this method reasoning because the dearth axioms. 
Emphasize readings the lives and adventures great scientists, 
guiding the interest the class that students become concerned 
with how scientists found things out, and acquire contempt for the 
habit memorizing half-understood theories without knowing 
what the evidence for the theories is, nor how high the probability 
established that evidence. 
Encourage debaters admit frankly when the evidence they cite 
establishes only probability for their conclusions. may look 
forward the day, long hence, when politicians will actually lose 
votes they pretend know something with certainty. 
Use examinations emphasize understanding scientific method 
and the difference between inductive and deductive reasoning. 
Whether this can best done centralized control examina- 
tions, better training teachers the art making good 
examinations, leave professional educators discover. 
[Continued page 112] 
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Newer Concepts 
Administrative Leadership 
FREDERICK STAUB 


discussion chosen sixteen faculty members from 

the disciplines economics, education, fine arts, nurs- 
ing, psychology, and sociology. They met six round-table 
sessions from November, 1956, through April, 1957, part 
the celebration the fiftieth anniversary the founding the 
College Education, Ohio State University. 

Under the chairmanship Roald Campbell, the area 
educational administration, the discussants decided use ma- 
terial from the book, Administrative Behavior Education, 
compiled the National Conference Professors Educational 
Administration background content for the discussion during 
the first three the material from this source was 
explored, several main lines thought were developed, sum- 
mary which with their implications, follows. 

Administration affected both organizational and group- 
centered factors, the objectives and more formal aspects any 
enterprise well the people who are engaged its activities. 
administrator does not function with optimum effectiveness 
uses either these two factors exclusively guide his 
behavior; must find suitable balance between the two. There 
are, however, other factors than these which affect administra- 
tor’s leadership behavior. His own personality and value structure, 
well the usual variables inherent the situations which 
confront him, were recognized dimensions the administrative 
process. 

Further research the impact situational demands the 
administrative process appears needed especially when 
the complex there are conflicting expectations about the nature 
the administrator’s held different groups with which 
must work. seems virtual impossibility please each 
group. The motivation groups divergent opinions de- 
sire accomplish organizational goals would seem area 


Roald Campbell and Russell Gregg (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957). Three chapters were selected: Concept Administration,” 
Belisle and Cyril Sargent; Paradigm for Research Administrator Be- 
havior,” Andrew Halpin; and “Toward Theory Administrative Behavior,” 
Daniel Griffiths. 


concepts administrative leadership was the topic 
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leadership activities. Continued research effort needs 
directed toward determining the relationship between administra- 
tor behavior and organizational accomplishment. 

Problems conducting research the social sciences were 
discussed. was recognized that many difficulties are present. 
With the assessment people’s behavior for predictive purposes 
major goal, social-science research encounters problems 
human variability. Even under experimental conditions, there 
arises the necessity account for the dimension values. The 
participants believed, however, that marked research progress 
being made the social sciences despite these complexities. 


INCE questions research pervaded all sessions the round- 
table group, operating definition theory was felt 
necessary. One was suggested Mr. Seeman, and accepted 
the other participants: Theory set definitive and logically 
related concepts, both resting upon set assumptions and in- 
volving propositions having predictive utility. 

single theory administration seemed unrealistic 
goal. Rather, the group believed that multiple theories, all 
probability from several disciplines the social sciences, appeared 
more feasible. was suggested that existing theories individual 
behavior and the behavior the individual interacting with others 
taken starting points the effort relate organizations 
and administration. Hypotheses about administrator behavior 
could then made and tested for validation. When validated, 
these could become components theories administrator 
behavior. make this meaningful process, more precise cate- 
gories administrator behavior are needed, that when hypo- 
theses are validated probable fact they can grouped with 
reasonable exactness. This was seen have particular implica- 
tions for those concerned with the improvement preparation 
programs for administrators. 

For those who will conducting research administrator 
behavior, the discussants developed the following suggestions: 


The social scientist must treat the person-being-researched 
participant and must sensitive the change which occurs both 
them result the research process. 

The methods study which are dictated the phenomenon 


constant change are not natural-science methods but some other 
methods. 
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The “other methods,” most crucially, imply that the investigator 
probably puts his own values into the research process the 
questions asks and other devices uses. 

The descriptive view research, against the view research 
people constant interaction and change, often leads pre-occu- 
pation with small problems and wrong values. 


One session was devoted analysis problems associated 
with the selection and training administrators. After review 
some the selection procedures presently use, suggestions 
were given for their continued development: 


Use gross screening devices, and try overcome the candidate’s 
deficiencies flexible training program and selective placement. 

the selection administrators consider more adequately the 
those administered enterprise. 

Conduct longitudinal studies show the relationship between selection 
criteria and administrator effectiveness. 

Develop selection criteria co-operative activity between the training 
institution and the field. 

Study further the specialized requirements for different kinds 
administrative positions. 


Mr. Ralph Davis, the area business organization, dis- 
cussed training programs, primarily industry, for administra- 
tive personnel. These programs are designed accomplish the 
major goals broadening the view those who have advanced 
through the ranks and strengthening skills problem solving 
which will lead better decision making. Specific program 
procedures often employed are the workshop approach, which 
executives from diverse industries analyze specific cases gain 
increased skill using the scientific approach problem solu- 
tion, and brainstorming sessions, during which permissive 
atmosphere conducive the consideration the creative pos- 
sibilities the solution problems. The implication this 
discussion for educational administration, seen the partici- 
pants, was that administrators need develop greater skill 
delegation and co-ordination, permit time for long-range 
planning. Further, the educational administrator needs foster, 
through effective communications and other processes, atmos- 
phere for the release purposeful creativity. 

The group, its final session, considered some implications 

[Continued page 112] 
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Harris, B., editor. The Concept Development: Issue the 
Study Human Behavior. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University 
Minnesota Press, 1957. pp. 

was fitting that the Institute Child Welfare Minnesota celebrate 
its thirty years service and John Anderson’s direction therein this 
symposium development. Here book form are the seventeen addresses 
leading scholars from such diverse fields psychology, history, biology 
and genetics, social work, anthropology, psychiatry and pediatrics, logic, and 
education. 

All seem proceed the premise that development emergent 
phenomenon, that not mere unrolling the old but the creation the 
genuinely new. might expected from the auspices, all the speakers 
agree that how individual develops one respect influences how 
will develop others. Thus development necessarily multi-disciplinary 
concern. But all the speakers agree, also, that dangerous extrapolate 
from one discipline the other. Amoeba, man, and the national state are 
all developmental phenomena—that is, they all display certain common 
formal characteristics. But that the national state develops according 
the same laws the amoeba not therefore lightly assumed. Yet 
there may substantive resemblances, and is, therefore, well for students 
development aware what those other disciplines are dis- 
covering about it. 

This book helps greatly that direction. Careful planning ensured 
that the several addresses complemented each other, with very little overlap. 
None exactly popular style but none seems pompous and overtechnical. 

read, however, tried imagine myself auditor. Only two 
three the addresses seemed make good listening. Perhaps had 
been there, had heard and seen the speakers, would have felt other- 
wise. certainly true that the addresses those whom know well 
and could imagine delivering them seemed the best from the aural stand- 
point. But remain the opinion that most the speakers gave inadequate 
attention how their talks would sound intelligent but heterogeneous 
audience. 

Moreover, had the impression that several the speakers were 
speaking because they were asked to, not because inner compulsion 
share certain thrilling outlooks. One the speakers, whom know well, 
would have been outraged had not been asked—not out injured 
pride, for fairly modest person, but because his conviction that 
had something say that belonged the symposium. His paper stood 
out for that reason. Most the other addresses lacked sense urgency. 
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sum, however, the intelligent layman will find here fairly good 
overview how scientists many fields think about development. 
Horace 


Huccett, J., AND Professional Problems Teach- 
ers. New York: Macmillan Company, 1956. pp. 

This book written for college students who plan enter teaching and 
for recent graduates who have begun the teaching career. Much the 
content was synthesized from pamphlet materials which were issued 
various professional organizations. The selected references indicate sources 
for further investigation. 

One the major themes contained the following statement: 

convinced its complex, highly skilled, critical nature. Teachers have 
large part the responsibility for convincing the public this point: 
that their work essential the welfare society that 
physicians, dentists, lawyers, and engineers (page 28). 

addition discussions the professionalization teaching, sections 
are included which deal with salary policies, teacher evaluation, retirement 
systems, continuing contract and tenure, working conditions, ethics, the 
teacher’s administration and supervision, the teacher’s 
community and public relations, professional organizations, professional 
standards, certification, and accreditation teacher-education institutions. 

better title for this book would have been “professional information 
for teachers.” The word, problems, indicates perplexing situations which 
need not occur teachers are informed about their profession. 


Educational History the American People. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. pp. (McGraw- 
Hill Series Education). 

Since Mr. Meyer his preface purports provide interpretation 
history rather than chronicle events and directs the text junior- and 
senior-college students, this review undertakes examine his idea 
history and the pedagogical characteristics the book. 

The view history offered the student from the mountain top. 
The vistas are wide and the horizons broad. Meyer puts it, 


aim this book examine the great landmarks American 
educational history. have stayed the main road, and spite 
considerable temptation have refrained from following the many 
side paths which for all their allurement, are minor consequence 
(page ix). 
the main, has been true his dictum. However, views with the eye 
falcon and times sees the movement with considerable detail. 
second aspect Meyer’s idea history that educational history 
social history. Development education reflects the doings and un- 
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doings the small well the great, and the schemer well the 
dreamer their political, economic, and cultural lives. Such approach 
usually results tome encyclopedic proportions, but Mr. Meyer was 
able compress his story into 427 pages. His success, doubt, will please 
the transient student. the other hand, the political and economic aspects 
educational development suffer. seems they are reduced 
between motives altruism and greed which are eventually driven and 
directed the force need. neat formula, perhaps trifle too neat. 

Mr. Meyer’s book does not seem have outstanding pedagogical 
features. Nevertheless, the following features are noted. The stu- 
dent will encounter many well-turned phrases such as: “Conducted thus 
gigantic chain-store scale, the monitorial method was also cheap, 
feature which naturally did not detract the slightest from its glitter” 
(page 127). Also will have frequent recourse his dictionary, for 
Meyer has written the faith that college students are familiar with 
multisyllabic words uncommon usage. Ample footnotes are provided 
for the illumination the more strongly motivated reader and, since they 
are often touched with humor, for his enjoyment. Brief summaries the 
end each chapter and complete résumé the closing chapter are pro- 
vided. The bibliographic note useful aside which gives something 


history the writings the history education. 


What Makes College? History Bryn Mawr. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1956. pp. 

affection for Bryn Mawr College and for those who exercised lead- 
ership there since was established 1844 revealed this account; yet 
the author has achieved integrity and objectivity she reports the successes 
and failures and evaluates the activities those involved its history. 
There delightful balance between narration, philosophy, and biography, 
frequent analyses the vision, ambitions, and co-ordinating qualities 
the four presidents are presented. 

The author begins with the establishment the College, provided 
for the will Joseph Taylor, and leads the reader through the presiden- 
cies James Rhoades, Carey Thomas, Marion Edwards Park, and 
into the incumbency Katharine Elisabeth McBride, the present president. 
excellent discussion the problems encountered the administrative 
officers, staff, and students their efforts adapt the College requirements 
the changing needs the students and society, without sacrificing 
fundamental values, presented. 

Three philosophical statements seem unusually well written. When 
discussing the problems early encountered efforts keep the program 
Bryn Mawr closely accord with the tenets the Quaker religion, the 
author says: true education, with its wider contacts, moves steadily 
away from the sectarian belief which often the inspiration which has 
led college’s foundation” (page 68). 


as 
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analyzing the values the students obtained Bryn Mawr, she notes: 


their zeal they sometimes too far with certain ideas and criticisms, 
but there among them vigorous honesty spirit that makes cer- 
tain that they cannot deceive themselves with error very long. Because, 
carry their academic work, they learn early analyze, appraise and 
judge the worth and reliability what put before them, they come 
grind their sense criticism very sharp edge, even uncomfortably 
keen for ordinary purposes. not turned against their colleagues 
their preceptors much turned against themselves, diminishing, 
for time, their confidence their own beliefs, their own abilities, their 
own destinies. part their development that they learn last 
take self-criticism less severely and give themselves the benefit more 
optimistic doubt. Taking them all all, while they are unexpected 
hundred individual ways, they are still counted upon friendly, 
intelligent, original, vigorous mind, ever the move, seeking their 
own the world learning and the world living, having much 
common that they can remembered always with respect, wonder, and 
affection—as Them (page 237). 


Still later, discussing just what the value college she states: 


small college certain things are more easy see than 
larger one, and here would well seem that this which the heart 
everything unspoken loyalty, unshakable belief the power 
human learning, the power men’s minds force great 
any that exists universe infinite forces. Everyone who takes part 
carrying college aware the necessity for such belief, the 
duty extending further, delivering it, whole and undiminished, 
those who can bear farther still. Yet few people ever speak it, 
since far too difficult capture outward words (page 262). 


This history Bryn Mawr similar many ways the histories 
other good, privately supported, liberal-arts colleges. Persons interested 
higher education, especially those concerned with privately supported 
church-related colleges will find this book interesting and instructive. 
The style appealing and the facts and ideas are well presented. 

ANDERSON 


Kyte, The Elementary School Teacher Work. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1957. pp. 

The author has brought together extensive material which his 
opinion important for the constructive solution problems elementary- 
school programs. reports representative material from basic elementary- 
education courses offered instructors colleges and universities 
states. also includes illustrative material contributed many 
colleagues with whom has worked teacher and curriculum con- 
sultant. The findings philosophers, psychologists, and sociologists are 
presented, significant resources for dealing with the problems “change,” 
Part The Elementary School American Institution. 

Part II, Desirable Learning Experiences, more than two hundred 
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pages are devoted elaboration various aspects curricular design 
which show promise for more effective elementary-school programs. From 
extensive appraisal state, county, and city courses study lists 
typical units, topics, and areas for kindergarten through eighth grade 
(pages 185-90). his account “unit work” the author states that 


throughout the progress the unit well the culminating 
activities, opportunity must provided for thinking, testing conclusions, 
evaluating efforts, and applying new skills. When final evaluation occurs, 
two specific results may expected. First, the learning acquired should 
applied similar situations occurring thereafter. Second, new plans 
should evolve from the unit just completed (page 197). 


The essential areas learning—language arts, arithmetic, social studies, 
science, the fine arts, and health and physical education—are presented 
terms their various contributions comprehensive programs well 
integrated units work within the total curriculum. Part 
Organization, and Management—carries extensive discussion the pro- 
cedural techniques which are necessary productive classroom work. 
Democratic control and discipline receive constructive treatment 
final chapter this section. the fourth and final part, The Teacher 
the Elementary School, the author succeeds presenting the realities and 
responsibilities teaching manner that points the satisfactions and 
rewards the profession. 

Among the many valuable contributions this book are the splendid 
pictures meaningful learning experiences and the extensive bibliographies 


for each the sixteen chapters. Many 


Contribution American Education. Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1957. pp. 

Before the end 1958 will sixty years since Ellwood Patterson 
Cubberley was appointed teach education courses Stanford University. 
The whole idea education courses university was unpopular the 
faculty and President David Starr Jordan told the new appointee that 
the subject did not win approval three years would dropped. was 
not dropped and Cubberley, who was offered number positions else- 
where and had 1919 decided leave, stayed Stanford become, 
successively, professor, department head, dean the School Education, 
and one the most distinguished educators his time. 

The book under review more than life Cubberley; also 
survey the study education American universities sixty years ago 
and its development the intervening time since. This provides back- 
ground for the biography, but valuable aside from that. may 
that too little credit given early beginnings Michigan, Teachers 
College, and other universities, and the work Henry Barnard, 
Stanley Hall, Payne, and many other pioneers. true that there 
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were few university textbooks education, and this important re- 
garding Cubberley who became successful writer and editor textbooks. 

The first part this book deals with Cubberley’s education, marriage, 
first teaching, city superintendency, and carries the story his appoint- 
ment Stanford (1898). The second part covers 170 pages and its six 
chapters treat his first years Stanford, his work building the School 
Education, his contributions the history education and school ad- 
ministration fields study, his work school surveyor, investigator, 
consultant, and finally writer and editor textbooks. The “River- 
side Textbooks Education,” which originated, planned, and edited, 
became series more than one hundred volumes. Part III “building 
and reinvesting fortune” some ways the most interesting section 
this interesting book, partly perhaps because this topic not often treated 
biographies teachers. 

The authors belonged the circle Cubberley’s students and the 
senior author was his longtime associate the Stanford faculty. They 
evidently regard him with veneration, but still their estimate the re- 
vered leader seems fair. Comparisons with other great leaders education 
the United States would inconclusive. The impressions which the 
reviewer gained from this book are, first, that Cubberley’s amazing, 
almost incredible, industry; second, that great skill and judgment 
planning the practicable next steps taken. The authors explain that 
was not speculative thinker, but was not without sort obvious 
yet serviceable philosophy. The book, have intimated, more than 
biography; contribution one the subjects which Cubberley 
was devoted: American educational history. 


The Teacher and the Child: Personal Interaction 
the Classroom. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. 
pp. 

The underlying thesis this book that every child individual 
with basic personality which unique, and that only his self 
respected and encouraged does achieve his learning potential. “Mean- 
ingless behavior” meaningful the individual, hence needs 
understood the teacher, not merely suppressed. The emotional life 
child begins very early; his feeling about his world and about himself are 
central importance, acceptable ways need provided for their 
expression. This concrete statement the mental-health approach 
education our democracy. 

Ninety-two elementary and secondary teachers four schools the 
Detroit area worked with the author (those within each school also worked 
group), studying more effective ways relating themselves children, 
some specializing individual and others group techniques. large 
part the book consists concrete illustrations drawn from the notes 
and tape recordings made these teachers. Each case was chosen 


n 
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illustrate certain points and discussed tentative fashion the author, 
The cases are particularly valuable the kindergarten-primary level, but 
the high-school level the only suggested techniques are regular time 
for free discussion and opportunity for individual conferences. 

This book offers challenge plus range practical suggestions. The 
author recognizes the difficulties putting the latter into practice many 
school situations. Some teachers will question whether possible 
maintain classroom learning situation while accepting feelings and trying 
not punish the behavior described some incidents. The danger that 
the problem children may become the “teacher’s pets” not wholly imag- 
inary. However, the evidence demonstrates that this treatment usually 
(not always) brings results, while the old punishment cycle seldom did. 

Running through the book, but not pointed the author, 
evidence the need for more effective co-operation between teachers and 
parents. Teachers’ notes tell parent conferences but seldom indicate any 
effective pooling information co-ordination efforts. Since this was 
outside the book’s purpose, perhaps unfair criticism, though the 
paramount importance the home influencing child’s self-concept 


scarcely debatable. 


anp School Problems Human Relations. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957. pp. 
Typical number newer textbooks, this book case-study ap- 


proach human relations the public-school setting. The authors state 
that “it seemed sensible stress corrective education, center school 
problems and their solution” (page 21). Through the use approximately 
fifty cases, the authors’ approach provoke “an active learning process.” 
The book divided into three sections: Setting and Problem, Solving 
School Problems, and The Teacher-Leader Role. 

The framework the book defined through illustrative cases. 
the vein contemporary analyses human problems, the authors present 
two models that may used the solution human-relations concerns. 

Problems the beginning teacher, room order, teacher method, teach- 
ing children who differ, issues intergroup relations, mass media use and 
control are representative the topics about which human-relations prob- 
lems revolve through case studies. The authors stimulate the reader but 
they run into the usual block giving some definitive solutions. Part 
this, doubt, stems from the difficulty inherent case-study analysis and 
emphasized the authors, “In this style teaching, one must keep close 
touch with classroom group. What done tomorrow likely 
depend how things today” (page 64). Thus the problems are pro- 
vocative but not directional helping the reader solve similar problems. 

The teacher-leader the theme the last three chapters. This 
section should prove interesting not only teachers but also school 
administrators. The authors discuss change within the on-going social 
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system community which one belongs when takes job the 
school system serving that community. 

This book should prove useful for education classes and in-service edu- 
cation groups act supplementary base for initiating ideas looking 
focal points studying school problems human relations. the 
authors indicate, the decision for action resides the individuals responsible 


the improvement human relations. 


Vocational Counseling with the Physically Handi- 
capped. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. pp. 
This book deals with the problems vocational counseling disabled 
veterans hospital setting. The author, associate professor psy- 
chology the University Minnesota, spent fifteen years chief the 
Vocational Counseling Service the Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
Minneapolis. The book reflects not only broad background practical 
experience, but also intimate knowledge the rapidly expanding litera- 
ture this field. 

Roughly half the contents the book devoted the fundamental 
principles and practices vocational counseling. Prominent among the 
subjects discussed are the need for analysis rehabilitation counsel- 
ing, responsibilities the rehabilitation counselor, effective interpersonal 
relationship with other services, the counseling interview, 
testing, diagnosis, and theory. 

The other half the book devoted specific disability areas. Follow- 
ing discussion factors common several disability areas and reasons 
for their selection, six disability areas are dealt with considerable detail. 
These are, the diabetic, the amputee, the heart patient, the hypertensive, 
the paraplegic, the cancer patient, and the skin patient. Under the discussion 
each disability, consideration given such items problems pre- 
sented the condition, medical information for the counselor, questions 
resolved the physician, counseling considerations, illustrative his- 
tory, and summary test data. 

brief treatment other disability areas presented Appendix 
Included are the blind and visually handicapped, the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing, the patient with pulmonary tuberculosis, the psychiatric patient, the 
seizure patient, and the patient with arthritis. Also included the ap- 
pendixes are sample forms used counseling, outline for in-service 
training program, glossary medical terms, and excellent bibliography. 

The subject-matter the book well organized and carefully docu- 
mented. The principles and practices set forth appear represent modern 
thinking rehabilitation. While the book focused upon the rehabilitation 
problems disabled veterans hospitals, contains much material ap- 
plicable other types rehabilitation counseling. represents significant 


ntributio the literature rehabilitation. 
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Can Teach the High-School Student Think? 


from page 


have been proposing that our high schools are 

prepare students for the critical thinking required 
democratic community, there must repetition throughout the 
high-school years the question, “How you know?” This 
question, “How you know?” the basic question epis- 
temology. May Noah Webster protect from using six-syllable 
words like epistemology with our growing adolescents, but let 
ingrain the habit critical thinking the constant repetition 
the epistemological question, “How you and 
let see that high-school teachers are prepared show 
why bad inadequate answers this question are bad inade- 
quate answers. The program suggesting vast, but every 
small bit successfully realized individual teachers will 
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Newer Concepts Administrative Leadership 
(Continued from page 


its round-table discussions applicable administration viewed 
broadly: 


Many more data are needed about groups which behaviors are 
related, supplement the already existing information about the 
individual. Systematic information about how the individual relates 
groups would extend understanding the problem situational 
variance. 

important know more about the relationship personality 
structure and the individual’s acceptance rejection social 
structure, defined broadly. 

Since such dimensions group achievement productivity represent 
too narrow base, research needed further illuminate the nature 
group achievement and its subtle No. 


